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THE ITALIAN OPERA OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tue opera is a dramatic and lyric representation, where the resources 
of modern art are combined to form a spectacle displaying almost every 
variety of human passion. The constituent parts of an opera are the 
poem, the music, the action, and the scene. The mind is addressed by 
the poetry, the ear by the music, the eye by the gesture and spectacle, 
and the whole ought to be in unity. Music, considered as an essential 
part of the lyric scene, of which the principal object is imitation, rises 
in dignity and importance, and becomes one of the fine arts—capable 
of painting every picture, exciting every sentiment, contending with 
poetry, giving it new force, an additional charm, and triumphing over 
it by enriching it with fresh beauties and allurements. The annals of 
music furnish no event more interesting than the invention of dramatic 
melody, and the colouring afforded by the aid of the modern orchestra. 


The music of the first operas consists of an irregular kind of melody, 
of a varied rythm, whilst the characters are mythological. Machinery 
next took the lead, united to painting and decoration. Fifty years 
elapsed from this period before regular airs had admission in the early 
musical dramas. At first they were generally accompanied by the 
singer himself on the violin, harp, or violoncello; but during the my- 
thological frenzy, and the rage for machinery, the only wish of the 
impressario was to dazzle the eyes and stun the ears of the audience. 
The gods and demons of heathen mythology, fabulous heroes and 
heroines, and at length men and women, as history represents them, 
were successively brought on the stage. This art was formed by slow 
degrees. Purely mechanical in the beginning, it kept pace with the 
gradual improvement that took place in melody, harmony, and instru- 
mentation. At each revolution it was imagined that the limits of the 
science had been reached, and chat nothing remained for future artists 
to explore. But there was a wide interval between the dramas of 
Scarlatti, composed of airs and recitatives with no other aecompani- 
ments than two violins and a bass, and the formidable compositions of 
our days, bristling with choruses and concerted pieces. How small the 
relation between the sweet and simple melodies of Pergolesi and Leo, 
and the “ tours de force” executed by the singers of the present day. 
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The former were distinguished by the sweetness of their melody, by 
their simple and natural expression, and by the purity of the harmony; 
the latter are characterized by combination of effects, no idea of which 
could have been formed towards the middle of the last century. An 
advance was afterwards made from the simple melody to the complex— 
to the interweaving of every variety of detail. Thus all extremes have 
been tried: in Italy, from Carissimi to Bellini; in Germany, from 
Keiser to Beethoven; in France, from Chambert to Auber and 
Herold. 


The Italian opera was first introduced into this country about the 
commencement of the last century. As may be conjectured, its first 
appearance was not in the most attractive form; part of the libretto 
was given through the medium of a very indifferent translation, and 
the remainder executed in the original language. The first Italian 
who appears to have made any sensation in this country was Urbano 
Valantini, principal soprano at the Opera in the Haymarket, and who 
sang there from about the year 1707 to 1713. Hawkins observes that 
the Italian opera so called was not established until the year 1710; 
and in the year succeeding, Handel, by the production of ‘ Rivaldo, 
completely eclipsed all his predecessors. The distinguishing character 
of the early opera was the absence of all the gorgeous colouring which 
the music now derives from a large and efficient band of instrumental 
performers. Shorn also of the chorus (in the present day the most 
important means for producing dramatic effect) and wanting the com- 
plicated and varied harmony which has been wrought out by later 
writers, Handel in his Italian opera followed the style of his prede- 
cessors in making the voice the sole feature. His transcendant genius 
appears in many of his operatic songs, which are distinguished by 
sound judgment in the expression of the words, and great elegance and 

athos in the character of the melody. Contemporaneously with 

Tandel, Hasse the Saxon, and Da Vinci the Neapolitan, were severally 
making great advances in dramatic composition. The first of these 
married the celebrated Faustina Bordoni, pupil of Gasparini, and who 
was distinguished for the facility and neatness with which she executed 
the most brilliant and difficult divisions. Hasse was brought over in 
1733, and pitted against Handel, by the directors of the Italian opera. 
By the aid of the splendid talents of Farinelli, his first opera of ‘ Arta- 
serse’ was very successful, but he left England without producing a 
second. His style is remarkable for sweet and elegant melody, but his 
works want variety of harmony. Porpora was remarkable for the 
beauty of his recitative. Dr. Burney remarks, that perhaps the art is 
more indebted to Porpora for having “ polished and refined recitative, 
and measured air, than for enriching it by the fertility of his invention.” 
He was called by his countrymen “ the Patriarch of Harmony.” He 
also was brought over to England to compose in opposition to Handel, 
but against whom his efforts proved unavailing. Da Vinci appears to 
have done more for dramatic composition than either of the other two. 
His melodies were remarkable for their freshness and purity; and his 
knowledge of harmony, which for the time was considerable, enabled 
him to enrich his accompaniments ia a more brilliant and scientific 
manner than that practised by his contemporaries. But the Conser- 
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vatorio at Naples produced at this time a young musician who pos- 
sessed more genius than either of the three just mentioned, and who 
(like Purcell and Mozart) was unfortunately cut off in the vigour and 
primeof manhood. This was Pergolesi. It is said, at the age of 
fourteen he imagined that taste and melody were sacrificed to learned 
counterpoint; and after vanquishing the necessary difficulty in the 
study of harmony, he left the school to compose in a style more agree- 
able to his natural perceptions and feelings. 


With equal simplicity and clearness, he surpassed his contemporaries 
in graceful and interesting melody. Possessing great genius, and ani- 
mated by the most ardent and glowing passion for his art, he manifested 
a refined and deep feeling for passionate and expressive melody. In 
this respect he resembles Mozart, Picciui, Sacchini, Guglielmi, Cima- 
rosa,and Paesiello; contemporaries who severally invented melody marked 
by elegance, spirit, and originality. Cimarosa died in 1801, exerting the 
energies of his mind to the last, as that fine composition, ‘ I] Matri- 
monio Segreto,’ so amply bears witness. Guglielmi died in 1804, and 
Paesiello in 1817, after having some years previously renounced the 
honours of the theatre. Cimarosa was a pupil at the Conservatory in 
Naples, under Durante, who had studied with Alessandro Scarlatti, 
and was remarkable for great success in his mode of tuition. The duets 
of Durante exceed those of Scarlatti‘in purity of melody, although there 
is not the beautiful and impassioned feeling of Pergolesi about them. 
The ‘Matrimonio Segreto,’ and ‘ Orazzi e Curiazzi,’ of this composer, 
—the former a comic and the latter a serious opera—are his most cele- 
brated works. Although there is much melody and genius dispersed 
in this writer’s compositions, he wants heart. At this time the composers 
of the south had not arrived at that preeminence in the imitation and 
developement of the stronger passions of human nature. It was reserved 
for Gluck, and Mozart, and afterwards for Beethoven, to describe the 
stronger passions by exciting the imagination and the sensibility of 
their auditors. Guglielmi by his visit to this country, increased his 
knowledge of the art, and upon his return to Naples, (although opposed 
by Cimarosa and Paesiello) the simplicity and elegance of his melodies, 
and the clearness of his harmony, succeeded in obtaining for him a re- 
putation at the time beyond either of the others. The Chevalier 
Paesiello by the voluminous nature of his compositions, his improvements 
in the instrumental accompaniments, by the introduction of the viola, 
bassoons, and clarionets, and his residence at so many different courts, 
advanced the art in no small degree. A writer, in referring to his style, 
observes,—“ Paesiello was distinguished for fertility of invention, a 
happy facility of finding subjects, both natural and original, and a talent 
unique in developing them by the varied resources of melody, and em- 
bellishing them by interesting details. His compositions, always very 
simple, and divested of all affectation of learning, are not only extremely 
correct, but exceedingly elegant ; and his accompaniments, always very 
clear, are, at the same time, brilliant and full of effect.” 

No composer’s works could at any time have been more universally 
admired, applauded, and sung, in all the nations of Europe, nor have 
hetter deserved the distinguished reception they everywhere met. 
No individual could have more enjoyed such universal success ; for 
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placed at the same time among the most delightful authors, and among 
the finest classics, he personally received the homage of his age. 


It is rather singular, that Cimarosa and Paesiello were not only rivals, 
but sworn enemies. They never met, and it was impossible for any 
person to be on friendly terms with the one if he had ever been guilty 
of applauding the other. These two men, so great in their art, were 
even known to visit the theatres in disguise in order to hiss in security 
each other’s compositions. Cimarosa was decidedly superior to Paesi- 
ello both in genius and science. The compositions of this elegant and 
masterly musician are remarkable for the invention they manifest, the 
piquant beauty of their passages, the illustrative style of their accom- 
paniments, and the intimate acquaintance with dramatic effect which 
they invariably display. 

Germany, about the middle of the last century, produced John 
Christian Bach, and Christopher Gluck. The first was the youngest 
of Sebastian Bach’s eleven sons, he did not possess any of the origin- 
ality of his father’s style; not having the fortune to enjoy his father’s 
instructions, as the latter died whilst he was in his childhood. But 
enjoying the advantages derived from those of his brothers, Wilhelm 
Friedmann, and Philip Emanuel, both of whom were distinguished for 
the vocal and natural character of their melodies, and the uncommonly 
ingenious and elegant texture of their compositions; John Christian 
Bach became an operatic composer of considerable eminence, and was 
instrumental in making many improvements in the art. He resided for 
a long time in this country, and died in the metropolis in the year 1782, 
His first opera in England, ‘ Orione,’ was extremely applauded for the 
richness of its harmony, the ingenious texture of its parts, and, above 
all, for the new and happy use the composer had made of wind instru- 
ments, this being the first time clarionets obtained admission into our 
opera orchestra. There are many admirable airs in the operas he com- 
posed for our stage, which long remained in favour. The richness of 
the accompaniments perhaps deserve more praise than the originality 
of the melodies, which, however, are always natural, elegant, and in the 
best taste of Italy. At the time he came over, the features of the Nea- 
politan school, where he studied, are manifest in his cantilena; but 
little of the science of his father and brother in his harmony. The 
operas of this master, are the first in which da capos wholly dis- 
appeared; although at this time they had begun to be generally 
discontinued; the second part being incorporated with the first, to 
which, after modulating into the fifth of the key, the singer generally 
then returned. John Christian Bach seems to be the first composer 
who observed the law of contrast as a principle. Before his time there 
was contrast in the works of others; but it seems to have been for the 
most part accidental. 

The name of Christopher Gluck stands among the foremost in the 
annals of dramatic composition. He found the drama of the day 
nothing more than a mere concert, to which the title of drama 
served as a pretext; and he converted it to one, in which all the parts 
were in unison, and led regularly onwards to the unfolding of the 
plot, the interest in which went on increasing, freed from the introduc- 
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tion of unnecessary episodes. His airs are expressive of the poetry, 
and in perfect keeping with the action of the drama, without reference 
to the caprices of the singer. His choruses are powerful, and occa- 
sionally sublime ; and in this branch of the opera and the instrumental 
accompaniment, he invented much which the genius of Mozart after- 
wards so happily improved and extended. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


27th November, 1837. 

Sir,—With much respect for the intelligent author of the leading- 
article in your No. 89, I would submit that his remarks on the transla- 
tion of Pfeiffer’s ‘ Die Weihe der Tone,’ which ought only to be con- 
sidered as a production used for an evening, and put aside, are much 
too severe; and, recullecting how well the author of that translation is 
known, (so as indeed to make it unnecessary to have concealed his 
name) and the identity of his profession with that of his critic—I would 
add too personal. It might, indeed, have been supposed, that the 
writer of the article was using his critical lash in ignorance of the 
person to suffer by the operation ; but the style he assumes of a “‘ Mu- 
sician in London,” forbids such a supposition. The article, perhaps, 
was really written for a (private) note book, as the title intimates, in the 
pages of which it should have remained. 

But, admitting that the translation was a fair subject of attack from 
such a quarter, I am unconvinced that the criticism was deserved ; for 
I am very sure that the words could do little or nothing to affect the 
indifference with which the music was received. The stanza quoted in 
the article as badly translated, is certainly unhappy in its English 
dress. The translator, perhaps, endeavoured to infuse into his lines 
what, in my opinion, the original do not possess—common-sense. With 
an explanation such as is given in the article, indeed, some glimpse of 
the meaning may be discovered; without that explanation we have 
eight lines of mystery. M. Spohr, perhaps, thought so; he did not 
leave the poem and the symphony to tell their own story, but put the 
heads of the former together; and, to understand the music—as much, 
at least, as words can make it understood—these only are necessary. 
This programme of his was circulated in the room when the symphony 
was performed. In it, the subject matter of these eight lines is said to 
be “ the deep silence of nature before the creation of sound.” Permit 
me to ask what words could add to, or diminish, the absurdity of 
attempting to describe the deep silence of nature by means of a 
symphony ? 

The impeached stanza bears but a small proportion to the whole ode, 
which, with that exception, is, I think, an elegant piece of versification ; 
and such, I have been told, was the general opinion when it was used 
at the Philharmonic. 

I am sorry to intrude so long, and I fear you will think so feeble, a 
letter upon you; but, in justice to the gentleman most interested, who 
probably will not consider it modest to appear in his own defence, as 
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well as in courtesy to him as a brother of your profession, you should 
either insert this letter, or take some notice of the article complained of, 
I have only to add that, for myself, I have no interest in the matter 
in dispute, except that which a very slight acquaintance, an admiration 
of talent, and, I hope I may add, a love of fair-dealing, may impart. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A Youne Amateur. 





REVIEW. 


Overture to the Melo-drama of Frankenstein arranged asa duet for two per- 

formers on the pianoforte, and respectfully dedicated to Lord Burghersh, by 
W. H. Holmes. ALDRIDGE. 

Another petition for patronage from high places. It is clear that it is the 

only way to the substantial part of success; we, therefore, blame not Mr. 

Holmes, whose overture is full of cleverness: but the subject is very like Men- 

delssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ It is, however, worked throughout 

with considerable skill. 


The Flora and Pomona Gallopades, for two performers on the Pianoforte ; 
composed by Gustave Kunze. PAINE. 

Mr. Kunze has bestridden his Pegasus like a man, without asking lords and 

ladies to hold the reins for him, and guide it in the road to popular favour. 

His gallopades, allowing for a little imitation (there is a subject from Rossini 

in them), are good, and likely to become popular. 


‘Oh! sing to me that melody; Cavatina; composed by G. Manvel, 
CRAMER. 

* The Gipsy Queen ;? composed by S. Nelson. JEFFERYS. 

In Mr. Manwell we congratulate the public upon having gained another 

pretty song writer; for we do not remember to have encountered this gen- 

tleman before. His song has a sweet melody beautifully harmonized, and 

free from pedantry and affectation of every kind. We shall be glad to meet 

with him again. Mr. Nelson’s gipsy song is an agreeable off-hand affair, 

The modulation into C (page 2), although rather abrupt, is quaint and cha- 

racteristie. 





CONCERTS. 


SacrED Harmonic Socrety.—On Tuesday evening, the 28th ult., a 
private performance by this society of a new oratorio, called “ The Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension,” composed by Mr. Elvey, the Organist of the Chapel 
Royal at Windsor, took place in Exeter Hall. Considering that, with few 
exceptions, all engaged now saw the music for the first time, the performance 
was highly creditable, especially to the chorus. Mr. Elvey has adopted the 
old style, with a frequent introduction of the melody of our own times. The 
overture is fugal throughout, and part of it is worked upon a subject which we 
thought much better treated as a chorus, as it afterwards is. The stringed 
instruments have too much monopoly of employment; which gives the whole 
piece a character of dulness—a remark we may apply, we believe, to many 
other portions of the oratorio. When the wind instruments are introduced, 
however, it is always with a good effect. The chorus, ‘ Death hath no domi- 
nion,’ is a very superior production, and seems to have cost the composer 
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litfle outlay of time or trouble. In the song which follows this, we had the 
first perception of Mr. Elvey’s powers in a new department. Here, as well as 
jn other of his solos—for there is little difference between them—we recog- 
nized, though not so frequently as in the choruses, many marks of a tasteful 
imagination and some genius. We would advise Mr. Elvey not to place 
before him the melodies of sixty years since for his models. Handel, we are 
aware, is unequalled, but not in the whole range of musical composition. 
Besides, his stateliness and divisions will not own fellowship with the graces 
of a moderu English ballad, in the manner of which some parts of these songs 
are written. The chorus, ‘ O sing unto the Lord,’ contains some fine writing, 
and its spirit is kept up to the last bar. And, indeed, we must do Mr. Elvey 
the justice to say, that he never falls off from his subject when fairly com- 
menced, There is achorus, ‘Thou art gone upon high,’ which affords a 
curious instance of a subject of the most trifling kind—we mean that sung by 
the tenors in the first half-dozen bars of the chorus—producing an agreeable 
and novel effect by its masterly management. ‘The last chorus, ‘ Let the sea 
make a noise—hallelujah,’ is well worked; though we discovered in it some 
traces of the chorus in the Dettingen ‘ Day by day we magnify thee.’ Al- 
together, we think this a most praiseworthy production: especialiy in times 
when new oratorios rank as prodigies. Placed by the side of Handel, Mr. 
Elvey only rises to a petty grandeur—if his subjects were as happy as his 
treatment of them is bold and vigorous, we should be much more laudatory, 
but some of them we thought even puerile. Mr. Francis and Mr. Bradbury 
assisted in the performance, and executed their parts very satisfactorily. 
A young lady, an amateur we heard, gave one of the songs in a very scientific 
manner. We were much gratified by observing how great an interest the 
performers seemed to take in promoting a successful issue to the undertaking, 
by each doing his best endeavour to give the points and harmonies their due 
effect. The performance was warmly applauded at its conclusion. The com- 
poser himself conducted, and Mr. Perry took the first violin.—From a Cor- 
respondent. 





PROVINCIALS. 


WooprorpD, Dec. 7.—Our second Subscription Concert took place last 
night, and was extremely well attended, considering the inclemency of the 
weather. The great attraction was Thalberg, whose performance on the piano- 
forte was most rapturously applauded. Mori played a concerto, also a duet 
with Thalberg, in a style of excellence that places him equal to any violinist 
in Europe (old Paganini always excepted) ; we never heard him to greater 
advantage ; and he must have been gratified with the manner in which his 
efforts were received. The vocalists were Miss Fanny Woodham and Mr. 
Parry Jun., who sang a variety of popular songs and duets, with very great 
applause. Our highly respected professor, Mr. Bates, accompanied some of the 
vocal pieces on the piano-forte with his accustomed tact and talent, and Mr. 
Lavenu accompanied Mr. Mori in a Scotch fantasia, with much ability. The 
concert afforded a high treat to the subscribers, who testified their gratification 
in the most unequivocal manner. 

WoLvERHAMPTON.—Mr. George Hay’s concert, given last Monday night 
in this town, was eminently successful throughout. The orchestra was filled 
by performers of acknowledged merit; the vocalists were all in fine voice, 
and the audience (who not only filled the concert room even to the very verge 
of the orchestra, but half filled the ante-room as well), appeared in a rapture 
of delight, The vocalists were Mrs. Knyvett, Messrs. Hobbs and Machin. 
Mr. Hayward performed a violin concerto: and in a duet for violin and piano- 
forte, with Mr. Hay, the applauses were enthusiastic, This way the gem of 
the evening.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 
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LtvERPooL.—The Beefsteak Club awarded the prizes, last Saturday, for 
the best glees ; when Mr. George Hargreaves was the first, and Mr. George 
Holden the second successful candidate. 


BatH MusicaL PROMENADES.—The notice of the promenade on Thursday 
last, must necessarily be brief, as, in our last week’s journal, we distinguished 
the extraordinary performances of Mr. H. Distin and his father on the French 
horn and trumpet. In that notice, however, we forgot to mention the two 
beforenamed gentlemen on the key-bugle, an instrument we have seldom heard 
played upon with satisfaction to our senses; but, in this instance, we were 
delighted with the taste, power, and sweetness of tone produced by these gen- 
tlemen, in the performance of the well known duet ‘All’s well ;? Mr. Distin 
taking the first and his son the second. It was truly well, The Rayner 
family, after a lapse of some years, again appeared, and were received with 
ahearty welcome; though their power to please failed to produce the magic 
effect they once had done. We were glad to see so good an assemblage, and 
pleased to find it is Mr. Loder’s intention to continue such a pleasing and 
rational amusement.— Bath Journal. 


THALBERG AT OxrorD. Oxford, Dec. 1.—The stewards of our music- 
room provided a most exquisite musical treat for us, last night, at the great 
room, Star Hotel, which was crowded to excess. The novel attraction was 
M. Thalberg, of whose performance on the pianoforte we have both read and 
heard a vast deal; but it is impossible on paper to give an adequate descrip- 
tion of his wonderful powers ; he not only does all that we have witnessed the 
most eminent pianists perform, in the most finished style of excellence, but 
he does much more—for he produces the effect of four hands, by the extra- 
ordinary facility with which he plays chords, whether simultaneously, or in 
fairy-like arpeggio; also the marked manner in which the motivo is played, 
while a double accompaniment is performed at the same time. M. Thalberg 
played his celebrated fantasia, introducing ‘ God save the Queen,’ and ‘ Rule 
Britannia ;’ also another, introducing airs from Rossini’s ‘Moséin Egitto,’ 
and a concertante duet with Mori, in all of which he was most enthusiastically 
applauded ; nor were Mori’s brilliant talents less successful. His concerto 
and Scotch fantasia elicited the most rapturous plaudits of the delighted 
audience. The vocalists were Miss Fanny Woodham (who was new to us), 
and Mr. Parry jun. who sang a variety of popular songs and duets with the 
greatest success, The comic duet, ‘Oh guardate che figura’ (La Prova d’un 
Opera Seria), was loudly and deservedly encored. The band, led by the 
veteran Marshall, performed with great spirit a symphony by Haydn, and 
Rossini’s overture to ‘ 1] Barbiere di Seviglia, and the concert altogether went 
off with the most brilliant éclat. ‘The grand pianoforte on which Thalberg 
played had, we understand, accompanied the party throughout a tour to the 
north of England of about 750 miles, to prevent the possibility of his being 
obliged to perform on an inferior instrument.—Correspondent, 


STaTE OF Music IN NEWCASTLE.—The progress of musical taste in this 
town is most striking. A few years ago Newcastle was without any regular 
concerts whatever, and dependent principally on the musical entertainments 
given by strangers passing through the town. At present there are no fewer 
than three distinct musical societies, each giving a series of concerts during 
the winter. First of all, as enjoying the largest share of public patronage, 
is the Philharmonic Society, under the management of a numerous committee 
of well-known amateurs. Their concerts (four in number), are given in the 
large assembly room, that being the only one capable of holding their sub- 
seribers. Dr. Jay is leader, and Mr. Charles Miller conductor. A contem- 

rary has stated that the band is composed principally of amateurs, This 
18 @ mistake, as the mass is formed of the élite of the profession in the town. 
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Several of the principal amateurs do perform, but it is only justice to the 
professors to say that the latter are the more numerous portion. This Society 
was established in 1834, on rather a more humble scale than its present one ; 
y but the committee have kept steadily in view improvement both of means 
1 and management, and their concerts may now be considered as permanently 
h 
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established on a first-rate scale, At the first concert of the present season, 
when Mrs. A.Shaw was the star, upwards of five hundred tickets were issued ; 
and as we see that Mr. and Mrs. Knyvett are announced for their second, 
which takes place on the 14th instant, the room will probably be filled, and 
the subscription list closed. It is a distinguishing feature of this society, 
that admission is only to be obtained by a subscriber’s ticket for the season— 
an arrangement which leaves it open to other societies to profit by single 
admissions for one night. We may next mention the society giving six 
concerts during the season in the Music-hall, Blackett-street, under the same 
title as that of the former society, of which it may be considered an offset. 
Mr. Bagnall leads, and Mr. William Watson conducts. Their first concert for 
the season having taken place, we shall say no more than that the managers 
deserve great credit for their spirited efforts, by engaging Miss Birch, and 
otherwise, to make it attractive. Though not numerously attended, the 
applause of the audience testified their approbation both of the selection and 
performances, The other society, also giving six ecncerts in the Music-hall, 
is the Amateur Glee Club, a society formed for the purpose of studying and 
practising a style of music that has always been popular in this country. We 
would suggest that the union of a choral society would render this Club 
more extensively useful. Mr, M. Liddell is leader, and Mr. Ions conductor ; 
and the former being also leader of the excellent band of the Newcastle 
and Northumberland Volunteer Yeomanry, this society is distinguished by 
the patronage of the officers of that corps, and seems to be progressing in 
public estimation. Whether tlie town can continue efficiently to support all 
three societies may seem doubtful; but their very existence is a sure sign 
that Newcastle ought no longer to be reproached as being an unmusical town. 
—Newcastle Journal. 


MANCHESTER. Mk. W. Jounson’s Concert.—On Wednesday evening 
Mr. W. Johnson, the principal oboe player at the professional concerts, gave 
a miscellaneous concert in the large room at Ladyman’s Hotel, Bridge-street. 
The audience was numerous, and the performances were entertaining. The 
vocalists were Miss Leach, Mr. Grimshaw, Mr. Melvin, and Mr. Sykes. The 
band, which consisted of upwards of twenty performers, was led by Mr. Andrew 
Ward. Miss Leach sang ‘ Tell me my heart’ with much taste, but the great 
majority of the audience could not appreciate its beauty, and the applause 
was very inadequate to the merits of the performance. Mr. Johnson played 
a fantasia of Braun’s on the oboe very cleverly. He can scarcely be called a 
finished performer, but there are many features in his playing which convince 
us that by ordinary industry and attention he may get rid of that rudesse 
which is observable at present, and become an accomplished oboeist. Mr. 
Grimshaw sang Neukomm’s song, ‘The Land,’ in a very able—we may say 
superior manner. Dr. Clarke’s duet, ‘Born in yon blaze,’ was assigned to 
Miss Leach and Mr. Sykes. As far as the lady was concerned it was every 
thing that could be wished, but the gentleman was with difficulty heard at 
at all, and his presence might have been spared with advantage. A trio of 
Corelli’s, on the violin, violoncello, and double bass, by Messrs. Ward, Thor- 
ley, and Molineux, was remarkable for the very superior playing of the latter 
gentleman. His staccato bowing was neatness itself, and his short solo 
passage leading into the fugue was equal, in point of tone and execution, to 
anything we have heard for some time. Asa performance, the overture to 
 Semiramide’ was about as ragged and unsatisfactory a piece of instrumenta- 
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tion as we ever listened to, Notwithstanding the exertions of those who really 
knew their business, the time was hurried, and the admirable points and 
effects for which this piece is so remarkable, were stumbled over in a most 
reckless manner. Mr. Mewin (of the Queen’s Theatre), sang the beautiful 
song ‘ All is lost,’ from Bellini’s ‘Sonnambula,’ respectably, and met with an 
encore. He possesses a powerful voice, hut is deficient in taste, and fre- 
quently sings flatly. We think he would have succeeded better if he had 
not attempted to imitate Templeton.— Manchester Courier. 


APoLLo GLEE CLuB.—On Thursday evening, we did ourselves the pleas 
sure of attending the second monthly meeting (for the season) of this club, 
and it was certainly one of the most delightful soirées in our remembrance. 
The several glees and concerted pieces were given in a very superior manner, 
and the interest was much increased by the attendance of Miss Grant of the 
Queen’s Theatre, who took part in several glees, and sang Lee’s Ballad, 
‘The bells upon the wind,’ and Bishop’s duet, ‘I love thee,’ with Mr. Walton ; 
which was loudly encored. The principal glee singers were Messrs. Walton, 
Cooper, J. Cooper, Grimshaw, Buck, Hughes, Standage, Malone, &e. 
Bishop’s majestic chorus, ‘ Loud let the Moorish tambour,’ with Miss Grant 
in the solos, went off with great spirit, as did also the solo and chorus, ‘ Now 
with grief no longer bending,’ from Rossini’s * Cinderella.’ Mr. Walton sang 
several solos in very superior style, and the occasion was one of great enjoy- 
ment.— Manchester Courier. 





THEATRES. ’ 


Drury Lane.—Mr. Balfe’s opera of “ Joan of Arc” was performed 
for the first time last Thursday week. We have never missed an occa- 
sion of insisting upon the necessity, in an English musical drama, that 
the plot and writing should possess both interest and talent to secure its 
theatrical existence. If these be indifferent, and the music be of the 
highest class, the latter will survive for some months only upon the 
pianofortes of young ladies: if the story be exciting, the music will 
command twenty times the sale; both from its pleasant association in 
the public mind, and its constant advertisement of the best description. 
As yet, our countrymen do nvt look beyond an uninteresting piece, and 
support the music for itself, if good; but we could cite numerous 
instances wherein they have bestowed undue favour upon the musician 
when ‘they have been pleased with the drama. Mr. Balfe has been 
deplorably unfortunate in his new opera. Not only is the whole 
machinery of his story—plot, dialogue, versification (for it were profane 
to connect the term “ poetry” with such writing), conceived in the very 
insolence of degradation ; but his music, by the consent of all professors, 
isa mere reminiscence of his former productions; and, of these not the 
best. Our readers already know our opinion of Mr. Balfe’s talent, and 
the school of music he has chosen to adopt for his model. We think it 
an inferior one; and the result of this his last attempt has confirmed us. 
He has accomplished a signal failure; we care not, therefore, to scru- 
tinize his performance. One of the prettiest airs in the opera, which 
was not appreciated by the audience on account of Mrs. Anderson’s 
disastrous singing, is called, ‘ Dishonour blight the craven knight.’ 
The trio for basses, which had been so much talked about before the 
opera appeared (‘ Hark the soul-exciting drum,’) fell dead on the first 
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night ; and the other bespoken favourite, ‘The peace of the valley is 
fled,’ is nothing more than a pretty commonplace melody ; delightfully 
sung, however, by Mr. Balfe. Jt was not encored ; and yet it had the 
advantage of a cornet-a-piston accompaniment—the beloved of coach- 
guards and cads. It were curious to ascertain what description of 
persons the elegant manager of Drury Lane Theatre thinks to humbug, 
by the loathsome puffs that daily distend his playbills. The vulgarity 
of the whole concern is eminent. 


Covent Garpen.—lIn a very different spirit has the rival establish- 
ment brought out Mr. Rooke’s opera of “ Amilie, or the Love Test.” 
So slight had been its “ note of preparation,” that the writer in the 
Chronicle confessed to his proceeding to his critical task with listlessness, 
from a mere sense of duty to the public; and the result was, that his 
surprise and gratification led to an article glowing with eulogy. The 
story of Mr. Rooke’s opera is interesting and simple; not however so 
simply told as it might have been. Mr. J. T. Haines is the author. 
The words of his songs and concerted pieces are judiciously selected, 
and his thoughts frequently assume a poetical gracefulness. In short, 
they possess “ reason,” as well as “rhyme.” The plot consists in a 
young girl remaining faithful to her lover through the persecutions and 
machinations of a rejected suitor ; and in the sequel is she rewarded fur 
her fidelity. This is, of course, the mere outline; but it is sufficient for 
the purpose of conveying the tendency of the drama. 

The scene being laid in Switzerland, Mr. Rooke has properly in- 
fused a Tyrolean character into the larger portion of his music. All the 
melodies appropriated to the subordinate persons in the drama, (by 
which we mean those immediately second to the heroine, and her 
future father-in-law, Phillips) have that local feature, without, however, 
being mere servile imitations. Speaking from the general impression 
of a first hearing, and making allowance for our gratified surprise, we 
should say that not only is every movement throughout the opera 
instinct with a sweet melody, but the author has also evinced that he 
possesses in an eminent degree the dramatic faculty. One or two of his 
choruses in the early part of the opera gave us the idea that he had 
Weber in his eye for a model, though we do not infer that he has copied 
that master of dramatic effect. ‘The choruses are singularly free and 
spirited in their construction ; and on the first night the performance of 
them was very admirable indeed. The good work of drilling the 
singers is, we hear, to be attributed to Mr. Land. The Yagers chorus, 
‘To the mountain,’ and that of the gypsies, ‘ Tarry not, brother,’ will 
become stock pieces. The same good fortune we believe will attend 
Miss Horton’s pretty song, ‘ Come to the vine feast ;’ Mr. Phillips’s 
beautiful air, ‘ My boyhood’s home ;’ the air and trio by Phillips, Wil- 
son, and Stretton, ‘ Dare the foe invade our land;’ Miss Shirreff’s two 
lovely songs, ‘ Thou art gone,’ and ‘ When the morning first dawns ;’ 
and lastly, the spirited and original air by Manvers, ‘ Under the tree, 
’neath the merry green tree.’ To sum up what we feel to be an inade- 
quate notice of Mr. Rooke’s opera, we consider it, in a scientific and 
popular sense, one of the most successful works that have been produced 
since the young days of Mr. Bishop. 

The composer was summoned before the curtain by the universal 
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demand of the audience; and the same compliment was afterwards 
paid to Miss Shirreff, Wilson, and Phillips. All the singers, indeed, 
including Manvers and Stretton, performed their tasks, (and their 
music is no John Trot work), with praiseworthy zeal and ability. 


Opera Burra.—This company, since our last notice, have brought 
forward ‘L’Inganno felice,’ by Rossini, and ‘Il Campanello’ by Donizetti. 
The latter is an amusing little piece, (a sort of Monsieur Tonson story) in 
which Sanquirico and Lablache gave much pleasure to the audience. 
The music deserves no especial notice in the way of commendation. 
The management will do wisely to select those operas which require 
the least assistance from the chorus singers ; for such is the quality of 
that portion of the company, that they would be roughly received at 
either of our principal national theatres. 


Str. James’s THEatTRE.—A new little piece was produced here on 
Wednesday evening, called ‘ Wanted a Brigand, or, a visit from Fra 
Diavolo ;? and was well received by the audience. The story is the 
following : Laurette (Miss Rainforth) is an admirer of brigands; and 
Count Julian (Braham) woes her, under the disguise of the notorious 
Fra Diavolo. His hoax however being detected by the young lady’s 
servant, she plays him off in turn, and summons the police to secure 
him. The result may be anticipated. Harley plays, after his manner, 
the part of a cowardly minister of police, who aspires to the glory of 
taking Fra Diavolo ; but has no stomach for the adventure. The 
piece is of course interspersed with music. 





Paris.—Auber’s new opera ‘ Le Domino Noir,’ the piece itself writ- 
ten by Scribe, was performed last Saturday at the Opéra Comique, for 
the first time, and was fully successful. We have as yet received no 
critical description of the music ; but it is easy to anticipate its charac- 
ter ;—light, brilliant, and clever. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MoscHELES.—We regret that this eminent pianist sprained his wrist, 
which prevented him giving his introductory pianoforte Soirée on Wednesday 
evening last, as had been announced ; we trust that we shall not long be 
deprived of the pleasure of hearing his specimens of pianoforte (or rather 
harpsichord) compositions, from the days of Domenico Scarlatti, to the present 
time. 

Mr. Ricwarpson, the favorite pupil of Nicholson, was offered the first flute 
situation in her Majesty’s private band, but his professional engagements 
obliged him to decline it ; and the son of Mr. Card, the flutist, has been ap- 
pointed. 

The Ancient Concerts will commence, it is expected, on Wednesday, March 
14th, being the sixty-second season. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Knyvett, with Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Machin, have been 
giving concerts in the provinces with success. 

Roya AcaDEMY.—The pupils will give a concert on Saturday morning. 

THALBERG set off for Dublin last night, by way of Holyhead ; his first con- 
cert will take place on Tuesday next. 

Pacanins.—A gentleman, who has, within these few days, seen Paganini in 
Paris, states that he will shortly be in London. 
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“Tae Box or Sounps.’’—It was a remarkable era in Doncaster also, be- 
cause the Organ was that year erected, at the cost of five hundred guineas, 
raised by voluntary subscription among the parishioners. Harris and Byfield 
were the builders, and it is still esteemed one of the best in the kingdom, 
When it was opened, the then curate, Mr. Fawkes, preached a sermon for the 
occasion, in which, after having rhetorized in praise of sacred music, and 
touched upon the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of instruments, he turned to the organ and apostrophized it thus ; “ But 
O what—O what—what shall I call thee by ? thou divine Box of sounds !”— 
The Doctor. 

Her Majesty has directed the formation of a private band, to comprise 
twenty-four performers. Most of the late chamber band of the Dowager 
Queen, will be offered engagements.—Brighton Patriot. 

Rossini has obtained a divorce from his wife, the once-celebrated Madame 
Colbran, and has gone to spend the winter at Milan. He is expected to 
return to Bologna in the spring.—Morning Post. 

Mori, Thalberg, Parry jun. Lavenu, and Miss Fanny Woodham, concluded 
a most successful professional tour, at Oxford, last week. The rapidity of 
their movements may be imagined when we state, that during the month of 
November, they gave concerts at Cambridge, Bedford, Northampton, Lea- 
mington (twice), Derby, Birmingham (twice), Lichfield, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Wakefield, Barnsley, York, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Rochdale, 
Manchester, Bolton, Liverpool, Chester, Macclesfield, Newcastle, Stafford, 
Shrewsbury, and Oxford. 

The Dutch transcend even the Germans in the homeliness of their descrip- 
tion of things. What we should entitle a “ Society for Instrumental Music,” 
they, at Amsterdam, call “The Society for the blowing and scraping Plea- 
sures.”’—Fraser’s Magazine. 

St. Vepast, FostER Lane.—The Bishop of Salisbury preached, last Sun- 
day, to a crowded congregation, on the reopening of this church, after having 
undergone extensive repairs. Messrs. Wilkins, Francis, and Chapman, to- 
gether with two young gentlemen of the St. Paul’s choir, attended both morning 
and evening services, and performed anthems by Boyce and Kent, Miss 
Mounsey, the new organist, presided. 

THE CaTHEDRALS.—Mr. Hume presented a petition from the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council of the city of Glasgow, praying that ‘‘ cathe- 
drals and other repositories of public art,” might be open to the public. He 
wished to know what had been the result of the addresses presented to Her 
Majesty upon this subject? Lord John Russell said he had communicated 
with the Dean of Westminster, the chapter of St. Paul’s, and the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, on the subject of the admission of the public, at cer- 
tain hours, to the Abbey of Westminster, St. Paul’s, and the Tuwer: he could 
not now well state the result, but if the honorable member would move for 
copies of the correspondence, they should be laid on the table of the house, 
Mr. Hume hoped, as there was no objection to the production of the corres- 
pondence, the noble lord would not give him the trouble of moving. Lord J. 
Russell assented. [If these arrangements are carried into effect, how, in 
future, are the metropolitan choirs to be remunerated ? at present the “ tomb 
money,” as it is termed, is, through the kind thoughtfulness and consideration 
of the Deans and Chapters, the main source of emolument to the singing men. ] 

Tue Sacrep Harmonic Society having announced their 5th Annual 
performance of the Messiah, we recommend an early application for tickets, 
as several instances occurred at their last Concert of as much as lds. being 
demanded and given for a 3s. ticket, a number of the tickets having been 
bought up by parties, who were not authorized to dispose of tickets on their 
account, 
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Earty History oF THE OrGan.—Extract of a letter addressed to the 
Editor of the Liverpool Mercury, in answer to the question of a young corres- 
pondent :—* The earliest notice of any instrument approximating to the organ 
is during thetime of Ptolemy Evergetes. Ctesibius, a native of Alexandria, 
made an instrument, which was an improvement upon an invention of Plato, 
This he called the clepsydra, or water-clock, which played the hours of the 
night upon flutes; but a Greek epigram, in the Anthologia, attributed to the 
apostate Julian, who lived in the fourth century, affords the most ancient 
proof of an instrument resembling the modern organ: ‘‘I see reeds of a new 
species, the growth of another and a brazen soil, such as are not agitated by 
our winds, but by a blast that rushes from a leathern cavern beneath their 
roots ; while a robust mortal running with swift fingers over the concordant 
keys, makes them smoothly dance and emit melodious sounds.” This is the 
translation of Dr. Burney. If Mercennus may bejdepended upon, a portable 
pneumatic instrument was represented in the Mattei Gardens, at Rome. This 
represented a little cabinet, with a few pipes ranged upon it, and an equal 
number of keys, on which a female figure is in the act of playing, while, on 
the other side, a man blows into the cabinet with a small pair of bellows, 
exactly like those in household use. In the sixth century Cassiodorus 
describes a wind-organ as “an instrument composed of divers pipes, formed 
into a kind of tower.”’—In the seventh century the organ was introduced at 
Rome by Pope Vitalian. It found its way into France in the eighth century ; 
and in the tenth century it had spread through Germany and England. 
During the latter century there is a description, by Wolfgang, of an organ 
erected at Westminster. ‘This formidable affair, of 400 pipes, required 
twenty-six pair of bellows, worked by seventy men, to give it voice. The keys 
were, at this period, six inches broad, and must have been struck by the 
clenched hand, like the carillons at present used in Holland. The organ was 
so far improved, as to be capable of being played upon with both hands, in the 
15th century: but registers, by which alone a variety of stops could be formed, 
were not invented till the close of the sixteenth century. The pipes must 
have produced a harsh sound, being entirely of brass ; and, from all that can 
be ascertained, there was nothing deserving of the name of an organ, in our 
acceptation of the term, until the Reformation. If your correspondent seek 
farther information, and has not access to the ponderous tomes of Burney and 
Mason, he will derive succinct information from La Trobe’s admirable work 
“On the music of the Church,” published in 1831. This work skould be in 
the hands of every organist and musician engaged in places of worship. If 
perused with understanding, we should have a reform in the too general style 
of devotional music: secular airs, alike disgraceful to the fine instruments on 
which they are performed, and insulting to the Deity, would give place to the 
majestic simplicity of the true sacred style, the chorale. Yours, &c. 

Chester, Nov. 18th, 1837. THOs. VENABLES, 

P.S. It is worthy of remark, that no fewer than four hard-working 
mechanics, in this city, have constructed organs, and taught themselves to 
play upon them. ‘S‘he instruments are rude, as may be supposed, each man 
performing every part of the work himself. Three of the men are ironfounders. 


THe MeEpicaL ComposER.—That medical men are able to compose, and 
that their compositions are not always agreeable to the taste of the public, will 
be acknowledged by both young and old; but there have been men who would 
fain make the world believe, that they were eminent compounders of crotchets 
and quavers, but who, when they became analyzed, proved to be mere aqua- 
brickdustum. 1 knew an eccentric M.D., now no more, who fancied himself a 
great composer, but who could not (like the noble composer mentioned in No. 
87 of the Musical World) write down his ideas—in fact, he had no idea of it; 
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but he managed to make friends with the late Charles and Samuel Wesley, 
and some other musicians; who, out of pure good-nature, would prepare the 
Doctor’s prescriptions, which he used to palm on the public, under an assumed 
name. All that the M.D. could do, was to strum upon the piano-forte some 
of Dibdin’s songs, which he used to sing, after the manner of the ocean bard. 
All this was fair enough, but the ambitious Asculapius would soar higher; 
and would try his hand at dramatic fame; so he prevailed on a gentleman, 
some years ago, to write an opera, the music of which was selected by the 
doctor from the compositions of Storace, the author, as a matter of course, to 
write and adapt words to the different solos and choruses. But there was no 
score of Storace’s music to be found; what wasto be done? The doctor stipu- 
lated with a professional man, to arrange orchestral accompaniments from the 
piano-forte copy, for a certain sum. This was done, and the score occupied 
three hundred pages! The opera was announced, with the M.D.’s name as 
the selector and adapter of the music, flourishing in the play-bills. An 
evening paper, the editor of which was an intimate friend of the doctor, in 
lauding the manner in which the music was adapted, and the exquisite taste 
with which it was selected, by the doctor, &c.—concluded by saying, that all 
Mr. — had done, was, to put a few instrumental parts for the band! But it 
is not all gold that glitters; the music was arranged for publication, adapted 
by the same professor, for the voice and piano-forte ; but with an understanding 
that it was to go forth to the world, as the sole and entire doings of the learned 
M.D. However, the house that purchased the opera, thought “it hada 
right to do what it pleased with its own’ and inserted on the titlepage of the 
various pieces—“ The music selected by Dr.—, from the compositions of 
Storace, and arranged by Mr. —.” This was a most bitter pill, that stuck 
in the throat of the sot disant musician for upwards of two years, so that he 
was not able to speak to his quondam friend during that period. 


Music LEcturE.—Mr. T. Philipps delivered the first of a series of lectures 
on music, at the Music Hall, Store-street, on Friday evening. The principal 
object of the lecture was to point out to the English student the importance of 
the Italian mode} of pronunciation, and solfeggi, with the difference in the 
sound of the vowels in English and Italian; the proper place to take breath, 
according to the sense and accent of the poetry. These various points were 
illustrated, and examples of good and bad pronunciation given, in a very 
simple but felicitous manner, Between the first and second parts, Mr.Warne, 
organist of the Temple church, performed several pieces on the patent zolo- 
phon in a superior manner. The second part consisted of a selection of vocal 
compositions, sung by Mr. Philipps and his pupils, the three Misses Brandon, 
with considerable effect, the lecturer prefacing each song, &c., with some 
pertinent remark applicable to its style and character. Those who are anxious 
to gain information on vocalisation, whether for private amusement or public 
performance, would do well to attend Mr. Philipps’s lectures, for all that he 
advances is the result of long practice and experience, both as a teacher and 
public singer. He speaks of nothing but what he understands perfectly well 
himself. His is not the mere reading or delivering of a written treatise, but 
an endeavour on his part to communicate to others that knowledge which he, 
after many years of close study, has acquired. 

The air of ‘ Rule Britannia’ was composed by Thomas Augustine Arne 
(afterwards Dr. Arne), and first sung in a masque called ‘ Alfred,’ written 
by Mallet; and Thomson (the poet), performed at Cliefden House, in 1740, 
and at Drury Lane in 1751; altered from the original piece by Mallet, after 
Thomson’s death, which occurred in 1748, but the words of the song of ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ were written by Thomson. The music in ‘Cymon,’ which was 
brought out at the King’s Theatre, about 1765, has been incorrectly attri- 
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buted to Dr. Arne: it was composed by his son Michael, The music in 
Milton’s masque of ‘Comus,’ was by the doctor, and was first performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1738, when, Arne was twenty-eight years of age.— 
The above is an answer to our subscriber M. G. F. 


THE CHIN-CHOPPER OUT-DONE.--There is a man, we are told, who goes 
about, to various public houses, of an evening, to exhibit his extraordinary 
performance on a common tobacco-pipe. He puts the bell part against his 
teeth, and holds the small end betwixt the finger and thumb of his left hand ; 
then with the fingers of his right hand, he produces really two octaves—the 
tone is diversified by the expansion or closing of the mouth; something 
similar to the Jews’ harp. The manner in which he plays the ‘ Downfall of 
Paris,’ is, we understand, very extraordinary, particularly the last part of it, 
which runs up and down the scale, in semi-quavers, 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


KettLe Drums. We have received a letter from Mr. J. READ, in which he asserts 
6c paantnge. that nothing can be more incorrect, from beginning to end, than Mr. Ward's 
description of his (Mr. Read’s) invention” (in No. 86 of the Musical World.) Mr, Read 
should point out where Mr. Ward is in error, Wholesale denial like the above, without 
proof, is utterly valueless. 

Mr. Rholf's Juvenile Melodies; the article on music in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
and ‘¢ Passages from the Diary of a mad Musical Student,”—all next week. 
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